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RECREATIONAL 

The most solid and conspicuous progress in the socialization of 
school property has occurred in that phase of it which is denoted 
by the evening recreation center. Two years ago there were only 
fifteen cities in which any of the schoolhouses were used as winter 
play centers under the direction of paid workers. During the past 
season that number reached forty-three, and the total number of 
school buildings in the cities where play leaders were employed 
for winter evening activities was one hundred and sixty-nine. 

Reports from thirteen cities showed the expenditure of $117,- 
631 for the maintenance of recreation centers during the season 
of 1911-12. Of this amount $100,000 was reported by New York 
City, where forty-eight centers were operated. In that city five 
years ago the nightly attendance at the evening recreation centers 
averaged over 9,500. During the season just passed the average 
nightly attendance was over 17,500. 

Chicago, which began two years ago with only two public- 
school recreation centers, supported sixteen during the winter of 
1911-12. The recreational work which has been carried on for a 
number of years in the Philadelphia schools by the Home and 
School League and its affiliated organizations has so thoroughly 
demonstrated the wisdom of community provision for a larger play 
life that the superintendent of schools in his last annual report 
has recommended that the work be placed under the control of the 
Board of Public Education. 

In Boston the Women's Municipal League has established a 
popular neighborhood center in the East Boston High School. 
The undertaking was directed by a couple of skilled social workers 
who settled in the district and spent three months in investigating 
and making acquaintances before opening the social center. Inten- 
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sive club work has been the leading characteristic of this inter- 
esting experiment which attained such a pronounced success that 
next year it is to be conducted, along with four new centers, by the 
School Committee. 

In St. Louis the first definite experiment in the social use of the 
public schoolhouse has been made by the Neighborhood Asso- 
ciation. It rented Franklin School from the Board of Education 
and used it as a meeting-place for clubs and the carrying-on of 
various recreational and social activities. 

Milwaukee has during the past year employed a field secretary 
of the Playground and Recreation Association of America to make 
a recreational survey. On the basis of its findings a comprehen- 
sive plan was drawn up. Through a referendum the city author- 
ized its board of school directors to levy a two-tenths of a mill tax 
for social- and recreation-center work, which will yield next year 
about $88,000. A director and staff have been employed to start 
this work. 

The Massachusetts State Legislature during the past year 
enacted a law authorizing the use of public-school property in 
Boston for social, civic, and other purposes. As the result of an 
agitation for social centers which had been waged in Washington, 
D.C., a bill was introduced in the United States Senate author- 
izing the Board of Education to use public-school buildings as 
centers of recreation and for other supplementary educational 
purposes. 

In many cities organized agitations are being carried on to 
secure the use of school buildings for social- and recreation-center 
work. In Duluth this is being urged by the Board of Public 
Welfare. In Youngstown, Ohio, over $7,000 was raised in a cam- 
paign for playgrounds and recreation centers which was carried 
on by the local playground association. In Cincinnati, where 
the schoolhouses have been open for evening gymnasium classes 
for years, the proposition of a more thorough expansion of the 
social-center idea is being vigorously advocated. The Evanston 
Welfare Association of Cincinnati made a social survey of a certain 
district and thereby developed facts which make a strong argu- 
ment for providing wholesome recreation in public-school buildings. 
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The same topic is very much to the front in Racine, Wis., where 
the school officials and local civic organizations are waging an 
active campaign. 

The men's club of one of the large churches of Springfield, 
Mass., has secured the use of one of the public schools for neigh- 
borhood-center work. In Paterson, N.J., the Woman's College 
Club has agitated the subject of social-center work in that city. 
The Social Service Council of Portland, Ore., representing twenty- 
five local philanthropic organizations, is also seeking the opening 
of the public-school buildings as substitutes for the dance halls. 

The above instances are simply representative of the organiza- 
tions and their methods; they do not constitute, by any means, a 
complete record of all the bodies which are working to further this 
movement. 

The superintendents of some fifty cities other than those 
included in the foregoing summaries reported schoolhouses which 
were locally known as "recreation or social centers"; and although 
on closer inspection of their reports it appears that many of these 
buildings were used only for monthly parent-teacher meetings or 
bimonthly entertainments, nevertheless the fact of their being 
thus reported is indicative of the new attitude of school officials 
respecting the recreational use of school property. 

These fifty do not embrace, even approximately, all of the 
cities in which incipient social centers are developing. The increas- 
ingly frequent desire to extend the privileges of the school build- 
ing for recreational purposes, even when the board's funds do not 
permit organized activities, is well illustrated by an extract from 
the report of a superintendent in the Far West: 

Our schoolhouses have been used as social centers by permitting the 
pupils in the respective grades, in charge of their teacher, to have little parties. 
Also, the teachers of the respective schools have held social gatherings at 
which the teachers of the city have been invited, together with other persons 
interested in educational work. Schoolhouses were allowed to be used, free 
of all cost, by outside organizations for consistent purposes. Parents' meet- 
ings were held in all the schools, closing with some exercises in which the pupils 
take part. We hope to do more of this the coming year. 

Since many of the parent-teacher associations have recreational 
and entertaining features upon their programs, they cannot be 
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overlooked in this survey. Some notion of the number of these 
associations can be gained from the fact that the National Con- 
gress of Mothers, with which the majority of them are affiliated, 
has branches in over thirty states, the number of local groups 
making up the state bodies ranging from twenty to one hundred 
and seventy. 

SOCIAL 

The terrible facts regarding the extent and causes of the social 
evil as revealed by the report of the Chicago Vice Commission have 
given a new impetus to the movement of providing substitutes for 
the vicious dance hall. In the effort to find a place where young 
men and women may come together in a social way under whole- 
some auspices, welfare workers are turning more and more to the 
public schools. In New York City the opportunity for social 
dancing was afforded during the past season in over a dozen of the 
recreation centers. In Jersey City the School Extension Com- 
mittee has been instrumental in opening three of the public schools 
for social dancing one night a week. From the outset the school 
board furnished heat, light, and janitor service, and after the work 
won the approval of the community it employed a trained super- 
visor to direct it, retaining the Extension Committee in an advisory 
capacity. In a dozen or so other cities the question of social 
dancing in the public schools is being very actively discussed. 

civic 

Voting is now carried on in public schoolhouses in over a half- 
dozen cities. In Los Angeles, where it was inaugurated recently, 
the city expects to save $50,000 a year rental. The proposal to 
do the same thing in New York and several other cities is now 
being seriously considered. 

The advanced position taken by some of the boards of edu- 
cation in California is well illustrated by the latitude which is 
allowed in Long Beach. Here the various political parties are 
permitted to hold their caucuses and other meetings in the school 
buildings, and they have also been used as polling-places for the 
past five years without interfering with school work. A couple 
of the outlying schools are used for Sunday-school purposes. 
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One of the most significant developments during the past year 
occurred in several cities in Ohio, where, during the recent agitation 
which preceded the constitutional convention, many of the public 
schoolhouses were used as campaign grounds in the fight for new 
constitutional changes. In Cleveland, meetings in advocacy of 
the initiative and referendum were held in school buildings under 
the auspices of the local Federation of Labor. Conservative mem- 
bers of the school board attempted to restrict the use of buildings 
for these discussions, but the popular approval of such use was so 
manifest that the rule was finally passed that schools could be 
obtained for meetings upon the presentation of a petition signed 
by twelve voters of the school district and upon the payment of 
$3.00 to compensate the caretaker of the building for his extra 
service. 

The increasing tendency to bring about local improvements 
through mass meetings in public-school buildings is very marked. 
In the public press every now and then one sees instances like that 
at Chelsea, Mass., where a hearing was held by the joint com- 
mittees on highways and public property to get the consensus of 
opinion in regard to a new playground; in Newark, N.J., where a 
mass meeting was held in the Hamburg School with a view to 
obtaining a new public bath on the east side; and in Brooklyn, 
where the Evergreen Board of Trade called the citizens together 
in the public school to talk over the questions of sewage and water 
supply. 

To meet this rising public sentiment school boards are begin- 
ning to pass freer regulations regarding the use of school buildings 
by outside organizations. In Milwaukee public schoolhouses may 
be obtained for meetings of civic associations for the discussion of 
non-partisan questions whenever three or more reputable citizens 
make a written request. In several eastern cities boards are now 
considering the passage of regulations equally liberal in character. 
In Wisconsin the state law says that school boards "may grant 
the request of any responsible inhabitant of the district to occupy 
the schoolhouse for such public meetings as will, in the judgment 
of the board, aid in disseminating intelligence and promoting good 
morals " In Oregon the state legislature has enacted a 
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law covering the extended use of school buildings which makes no 
restriction upon free discussion except that all religious and politi- 
cal bodies be given equal rights and privileges. Kentucky has 
passed a law in the last legislature permitting the use of school- 
houses as places of worship during vacation time. 

MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES 

A western superintendent writes: "The high-school building 
was used about four evenings a week by the Y.W.C.A., local art 
association, equal franchise association, and for social purposes by 
the high-school students. Charge for the use of the building was 
made by the board of education only when the organization using 
it charged an admission fee." This is indicative of the growing 
practice of permitting the use of schoolhouses by all sorts of social 
or philanthropic organizations. In a large number of cities school 
boards are preparing for this general community use of the school- 
house by providing suitable auditoriums in all of their new ward 
buildings. In many places the Boy Scouts and other young 
people's clubs are making their headquarters in the public school- 
house. In Oklahoma a country school teacher in Cleveland 
County has been arranging lectures and entertainments in the 
rural schools. Many of them have had lyceum courses of from 
two to six numbers, and sometimes as many as twelve meetings 
are held simultaneously in one county. 

In Brooklyn, N.Y., a small committee of citizens during the 
past season secured the Commercial High School for a series of 
free concerts and lectures on social and civic subjects on Sunday 
evenings. The course included ten concerts given by high-class 
quartettes and other groups of well-known musicians. These 
alternated with the lectures by persons prominently identified 
with various kinds of social work. The attendance at the first 
four concerts averaged 1,500 people and the attendance at the 
lectures ran from 400 to 800. At these meetings a new departure 
was made by allowing a collection to be taken toward defraying 
expenses. In this way the committee hoped to relieve the audience 
of the feeling of being pauperized, and at the same time the income 
assisted in the extension of the undertaking. 
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The superintendent of the schools in Alma, Kan., has promoted 
public meetings among the citizens of the school district. The 
meetings were held sometimes in the afternoon, but more often in 
the evening, and musical features enlivened the evening enter- 
tainment. The school children addressed and carried printed 
invitations to their parents, and others were sent through the mail. 
The discussions were focused upon matters of common community 
interest. Starting from the standpoint of sentiments that already 
existed, the attention of the auditors was gradually directed to 
new viewpoints and new ways of co-operating for community 
betterment. Among the topics discussed were school athletics, 
musical instruction in the grades, school libraries, and student 
government. As the result of one meeting the purchase of a tract 
of land for athletics and agriculture was authorized. Social 
hygiene was the subject of one of the discussions, and a public 
sentiment is now developing that will permit the giving of sys- 
tematic instruction in eugenics and wholesome sex hygiene. 

Significant of the serious effort which is being made to work 
out the methods through which the public schoolhouses are to be 
more completely socialized is the formation during the past winter 
of the New York Social Center Committee for the Wider Use of 
the School Plant. The committee was formed upon the initiative 
of the People's Institute. Its fourteen members were selected from 
such organizations as the Association of Neighborhood Workers, 
Public Education Association, Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America, Ethical Culture Society, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, and the People's Institute. It was formed for the purpose 
of co-operating with the local board of education in not only 
co-ordinating the evening recreation center and public lecture work 
already being maintained in public schoolhouses, but with the view 
also of demonstrating how a single schoolhouse could be made the 
focusing point for the largest possible number of the various 
activities of one neighborhood. The committee has employed an 
expert to give his whole time to the work. 

AGENCIES ENGAGED IN PROMOTING SOCIAL CENTERS 

Chief among these is the University of Wisconsin, which has 
added to its University Extension Division Edward J. Ward, the 
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organizer and director of the Rochester social centers. As "adviser 
on civic and social center development, " Mr. Ward has been able 
to stimulate this work not only throughout Wisconsin but in many 
other states. Working in co-operation with the Social Center 
Association of America, which was founded by Mrs. Frances G. 
Vandergrift and Mrs. David Kirk, the University Extension Divi- 
sion held during four days in October, 191 1, a "National Conference 
upon Civic and Social Center Development." This gathering 
was addressed by two governors, the president of the University 
of Wisconsin, and many other men who are prominent in the 
nation's affairs. Following the conference a permanent organi- 
zation having the same name as the provisional one above men- 
tioned was effected, with the following officers: president, Dr. 
Josiah Strong; first vice-president, Frank P. Walsh; secretary, 
Edward J. Ward; treasurer, George W. Harris; second vice- 
president, Dr. George M. Forbes; third vice-president, Louis D. 
Brandeis; fourth vice-president, Dr. Frank Strong. Since its 
formation the addresses delivered at the Madison conference have 
been published and circulated through the Extension Division of 
the Wisconsin state university. 

Following upon the leadership of Wisconsin, the state univer- 
sities of Virginia, California, Kansas, Missouri, Texas, and Okla- 
homa have become the propagandists of the social center as a part 
of their extension work. In Texas this is taking the form of send- 
ing out bulletins describing model schoolhouses which are adapted 
to social-center work and of carrying on a campaign to stimulate 
the formation of parent-teacher associations. Another force in 
the same state which is effectively spreading the social-center idea 
is Farm and Ranch. Its proprietor, Colonel Frank P. Holland, 
financed in February, 191 1, the Southwestern Conference on 
Social Centers. Edward J. Ward was the leading speaker and the 
conference was attended by 350 delegates. Its two sessions were 
devoted to the consideration of southwestern problems and the 
best ways of furthering a "get-together" movement. By pro- 
moting the purchase of school libraries and through frequent 
articles upon the social-center idea carrying practical suggestions 
for their establishment, this periodical is exerting a strong and 
far-reaching influence upon the movement. 
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The National Municipal League at its meeting in November, 
1910, at Buffalo, devoted one of its principal sessions to the report 
of its School Extension Committee. This committee was made 
up of nineteen members, and a summary of the papers contributed 
by these members was presented at the meeting. 

The National Education Association at its July, 191 1, meeting 
in San Francisco passed a resolution of which the following is an 
excerpt : 

The school buildings of our land and the grounds surrounding them should 
be open to the pupils and to their parents and families as recreation centers 
outside of the regular school hours. They should become the radiating centers 
of social and cultural activity in the neighborhood, in a spirit of civic unity 
and co-operation, omitting however all activities and exercises tending to 
promote division or discord. 

The United States Bureau of Education is now sending out 
bulletins describing the progress of social- and recreation-center 
work throughout the country. The social-service commissions of 
a number of the leading religious denominations are now promoting 
the wider use of the school plant. The Social Service Committee 
of the New York Federation of Churches and Christian Organi- 
zations passed the following resolutions: 

That the community should regard the school building as its property, 
to be turned to every possible community use. That the sense of the com- 
munity should commend the work already done and demand the further exten- 
sion of the use of the school buildings, outside of school hours, until the needs 
of the city be more fully met as regards summer vacation schools, supervised 
playgrounds, and evening recreation centers for physical, social, literary, and 
other activities of young people and adults. That the use of school buildings 
for polling-places and other civic activities be urged as far as practicable. 

In connection with the Men and Religion Forward Movement 
during the past winter, the "wider use" idea was advocated in 
some seventy conferences in the leading cities of the country. 
Each of these meetings was attended by representatives of near-by 
cities and towns, so that the social use of school buildings was in 
that way brought to the attention of leaders in the religious life 
of a large number of communities throughout the country. 

During the past three years the Russell Sage Foundation has 
been promoting the more extended use of school property in vari- 
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ous ways. The results of a year and a half's study of methods 
of utilizing the school plant were published in December, 1910, in 
a 400-page book entitled Wider Use of the School Plant. The 
Foundation through its Division of Recreation has supplemented 
this work by publishing a number of pamphlets dealing with prac- 
tical aspects of the subject, among those recently issued being a 
bulletin that describes the social-center features now appearing 
in the newer elementary-school architecture. It is also promoting 
the cause by furnishing a lecture service and a large number of 
lantern slides for loaning. In co-operation with one of the leading 
motion-picture film manufacturers, it recently produced and has 
given wide publicity to a photo-play entitled "Charlie's Reform," 
which demonstrates the efficiency of the schoolhouse social center 
as an antidote to the low dance hall and the saloon. 

The 191 1 Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education was devoted to a treatment of city and rural schools 
as community centers. 

The above catalogue of facts does not purport to be an accurate 
statement of the extent of this movement. Its manifestations 
are so varied, are appearing so rapidly and in so many different 
localities, that any quantitative statement becomes untrue a month 
after its utterance. In general the summaries given above are 
probably under- rather than over-statements. If they give some 
notion of the speed and scope of the movement they will have 
served their purpose. 



